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Satire’s my weapon: but I'm too discreet, | I only wear it ina land of Hectors, 





To run a-muck, and tilt at ati I meet; | Thieves, Supercargoes, Sharpers, and Dirccicrs,—TPope. 
THE MINISTERS — Jin the hands of robbers, who lated it, as rogues detest the 


laws that would controul their conduct. Napoleon there- 
fore judged wrong, in supposing that one spark of the old 


-——cut-purses ef the Enipire, 





British spirit animated any portion of the ministry. But isthe 
W bo from the shelf the precious diadem stvle, A 


also mistaken in the estimate which he has formed of the 
character of the people? Are we then so lost to that spi- 


And : put it mm their pocke aig Ht! 


— se, ce 


Oh! were their sway the curse of meaner powers, 


fend cheny: Cir sian sit Seay tanh ek onrat {rit of manly honor which animated the bosoms of our an- 





i 
; cestors, as to identify our national reputation with the con- 
Seeceeren 


i duct of men with whom we should disdain to associate as 


From the speech of Lord Bathurst, we perceive that the companious? It is impossible that such a circumstance 


Emperor Napoleon is represented as having been indifferent} can long disgrace us, and Napoleon is right when fie con: 


about his residence, or treatment at St. Helena, from the con- ? cludes that such an administration must shortly be dismis- 
viction that such a ministry as the present, could not long re-} sed from the councils which they have so long disgraced, 
tain the reins of power over a generous and brave nation; | amidst the execrations of the country which they have so 


and that no other could be found se contemptibly weak, or{ long insulted. 


ee eee 


Yet to drive these leeches from their hold 
so meanly suspicious as to waste two hundred and fifty j will be no easy task. 


Aware of their native insignificance, 
thousand per annum, to oppress 8 siugle individual, and to 


they have borrowed every adventitious aid that fraud, du- 
shame the character of “England in the eyes of a wondering 


plicity, and corruption can supply, to secure the emolu- 
and contemptuous world, Bonaparte is well skilled in hu- 


ments of their places, and the continuance of their ruinous 
man nature; he has read mucl: in the volume of experience, 





system, They have prejudiced the ear of the monarcis 


¢ . 1S lee its o ’ Via . ° . ~ 
and he has now leisure to reflect upon its contents, We f s2ainst his people, whom they have goaded to the brink of 


3 ‘ oy 1c of: } ac 1 = | , 7 hd . . . . 
must not therefore consider this expectation as lightly enter- ruin; they have represented their services as essential to the 
tained, or carelessly expressed. He has Leen, it is true, 
disappointed in his reliance upon the protection of the Eng- 


lish laws; but then he fell into the common error of supposing 


preservation of that constitution, which their object is to Ge- 
stroy, and which they have already suspended during theiy 
will and pleasure. ‘The monarch is enslaved by their ar- 
tifices, but will the nation be intimidated by their anger? 


With what terior can they clothe, with what thuader can 


that those lews were as fixed and positive as the wisdom 
tiat first devised, and ordained them. His knowledge of 


2 Eo Oe eee 


sy ahs + ’ } AG ‘ . ; . , t, ’ j 1)? 4 . 
tngiand had only been acquired through the medium of they arm themselves, to avert the consequences of the peo- 


her renown; he had met her soldiers in the field, znd found ple’s accumulated indignation? What can resist the power, 
them generous and brave: he had been the guest, and the 


i who shall dispute the decision ot the nation? Let every 
captive : ® . © %s %} f f . s,s vy © € . ‘ ? . . . . * 
puive of her seamen, and found them proud to esteem ta- man, who sees ihe Gaagerous tendency of their desigas, and 
who abhors the slavery they are preparing for him, and for 
, 


h 
lent and valour in an enemy, and above the petty feeling | 
of tiumphing in the misfortunes of a fallen foe. Fron 
‘hese favorable traits of the national character, and the high | 
¢ilogiums which histerians had passed upon our constitu- 
hon, he was led to repose a fatal confidence upon English 


Senerosity, Alas! he was not aware that our national cha- 


the country, send up his he ig We must do some- 
thing before it be too late to avert the ruin that is fast 


& 

f 

f 

, 

of 

pPre saching. Like desperate gamesters, they will play for 
ma 1 . . ° 

& e last farthiag; but although our property is for the most 


part gone, we will not sce our freedowa finally staked againet 
racter had * fellen among thieves’—-that our constitution was ministerial presumption, 
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Bonaparte, it appears, does us the honor (we wish we 
could say the justice) to believe that we eannot long submit 
to the degradation of being governed by our treasury kings. 
Le-sees that their Duke’s-place system and jew-like bargains 
to make what money they ean of the nation, is a species of 
petty policy, that would be contemptible in the administra- 
tion of the aflairs of a nation not more important than the 
rock on which he is so disgracefully confined, It 1s acon- 
sequent inference on his part, that such @ system cannot 
much longer be tolerated in England, Did he know to what 
distress it hasalready brought us—could he see the hosts of 
squalid, ragged paupers, that crowd our workhouses, or run 
after the hand of precarious charity—could he see the har. 
ly peasant of past times, destitute of employment, crawling 
to the door of a perish officer, and supplicating for the meaus 
net of living, but ef prolonging a miserable existence, un- 
der every bodily privation, and racked by every mental an- 
guish—did he know the disbanded seamen, who had first 
taught him that he was not invincible now languished i rags 
and want, at the doors of those ministers who have raised pa- 
laces out of their hard service; or could he behold them 
sent even to execution for crimes committed in the frenzy 
of despair ; and see, siarving, some veteran, who oncc stood 
firmly and proudly in array against his pretensions to the 
sovereignty of the earth, would not Napoleon he ready to ex- 
claim, “ lam the Conqueror! The nation that purchased 
the arm of the universe to weild against me, has over-reach- 
ed her strength, and totters to destruction in ber turn, The 


nation that I fought for, has gained much, though she is 
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land has therefore abolished my tyranny in Fra ce, 10 es'a- 
blish a despotism for herself at home. Englaid has pre- 
tended to advocate the cause of social order unt! she has 
in fact destroyed it. ler ministers, pretending to contend 
for the maintenance of daw abroad, are reduced at last to 
govern without law athome. Discontent and ruin, tneyita- 
ble ruin, stares them in the face; go on, they cannot —re ‘ed = 
they dare not. While they pretend to awe France wit! 
their arty, they tremble for themselves; they know that 
should the spirit of Freedom but breathe again in Frane-, 
it must triumph, and will disperse their armies tn its ange~. 
Exult then, wretched and mistaken country, exult, that ai! 
thy boasted treasures have been wasted to defeat one man— 
that all thy strength has been exhausted to subdue one man_ 
and that all the hopes of thy wretched admintstration de- 
pend on the captivity of one man.” 

Such is the degraded condition to whick we are fallen — 
and sucli has been the dreadful result of committing the af- 
fairs of the nation to the guidance of a set of mere foriune- 
hunters, without political principle, or moral merit—withont 
even the generous ambition, that would venture its own suc- 
cess upon the measures that it reconmends, ‘Lheir ideas 
rest Only on their profits. Lucre seems their God, and they 
worship but in the Treasury. While the storm raged, and 
and every band but theirs strove for the safety of the ves- 
sel, how were they employed? In advising the most wan- 
ton extravagance, that peculution might have ample scope. 
The business was to profit by the wreck, and not to save 





the ship; the stores were all at the mercy of these state- ca- 


much oppressed ; her genius is improved, her industry uu-g bin passengers, and a ‘ begearly account of empty boxes,’ 
fettered : her debt is annihilated ; the shaekles of super-}they have returned us. George Canning jumped astride 
stition are loosened; and she commences a new race, with the Lisbon embassy, and he got safe ashore. Lord Castle- 
improved views, and with invigorated feelings. J alone{ can account for a variety of valuable articles that have swel- 
have fallen. France rises like a pheenix from the flames ot f led the Londonderry estates to a good aristocratic bulk; 
her greatness ; and will shortly shake from her wings the | George Kose feels all the importance of savings-banks ; my 
mouldering dynasty that would in vain attempt to weigh & Lord Sidmouth has quite forgot the political cabin-sweep, 
ber down, or check ber towering ilight. The nation that If Henry Addington ; and Lord Liverpool is too rich, and too 
opposed warred only against me. its ministers were inca- great now to remember that if be had not chanced to be 
pable of any grand or comprehensive design, Personal hos- better served by his fortune, than by his talents, he might 
tility, and the hatred and jealousy which the mean and the have born no better distinetion thrash life, than of being 
ignorant always bear to talent, of whatever nature, induced called Jack, Bill, Tom, or Harry Jenkinson. But though it 
them to imagine that my Pie would eement their power, let is natural that such men should forget themselves, it is some- 
it be purchased at what price it might. The English nation thing singular, that the nation, with so many reasons to curse 
fell into the dreadtul error, They have purchased my ruin their advancement, should forget their origin. It is asto- 
with their own, while France remains uninjured. England nishing that it should still trust them with its affairs. Itisa 


even envied trance ber new-born liberty, and robbed her lunacy almost strong enouch to justiry the blasphemous 


: . : by these hypocrites, in which they dared 
England next appeare@ to envy France the despotism I had toimplore the Highest to shield the regent from the mad: 


instituted, because it led ber to conquest, and to fame, Eng-* ress of the people! 


of it by the meanest arts, the most malevolent hostility. prayer dictate | 
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The line is now rapidly drawitg round us. The sheriff! 
of the county of Cornwall, anxions to serve his masters 
thought proper to refuse to call a mccting of the freeholders 
snd inhabitants of the county, under the pretence that only 
the freeholders had a right to assemlve, No less than 
eight magistrates had signed the requisition; and yet this 
minion of authority, this ‘ sovereign of the minnows” thought 
proper to refuse to hold the mecting, With a perseverance 
that does the county honor, and a resolution that dignifies 
those men who deemed the meeting necessary, they deter- 
The 


it was 


mined to convene the county by their own authority. 
absence of such an officer was the highest credit, 

the spontaneous assembly of the people, in their own cha- 
racter, and not in the trammels of the sheriff, proclaiming 
They would not 


their grievances, and demanding redress. 


ie intimidated, either by the ministers, or their hirelings. 
They felt that no power upon earth could either prevent 
their meeting, or disperse them when assembled. ‘There is 
» dignity in honest intention and in public virtue, before 
which all pageantry sinks into contempt, anc all force 
withers into imbecility, 

Do the ministers imagine that any restrictions which they 
can, or dare impose, will ever induce the people to forego 
the right of expressing their opinions? They must first take 
from us the power of thinking, aud reduce us indced to thie | 
mechanic habitudes of the vilest slaves. Mr. Rashleigh, a 
magistrate, and one of the Cornwall requisitionists, has ex- 
pressed himself nobly on this sabject. ‘* Gentlemen, said 
he, our prospects may be adverse, We may have fallen 
upon evil times, and evilmen. Still let us persevere, through 
evil report and good report, in the steady and constitutional 
path we have hitherto trodden. I am no political Quixote; 
I feel no wish to breathe the air, or view the licht of heaven 
through the bars of a dungeon; but did the alternative lie 
between slavery and suffering, I trust | have sufficient vir- 


tue to prefer suffering to slavery. When an Englishman has 
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surrendered the liberties of bis country but an honr, he has 
Jived an hour too long.” ‘This is noble, this'is excellent: 


and we must remember that it comes from Cernwall, where 


the rotien system of representation is in its full vigor and 


extent. Inthe very citadel of corruption we now find men 


honest evough to brand it with their execration. The voice 


) 


breedom 





has gone forth, the light of trath has broken 
‘hrough the dark clouds of ministerial defusion. 

Another magistrate at this memorable meeting, quoted 
‘he language of Sir G, Sackville, who once said “ I eannot 


Help coniessing that no good news of late vears has civen me 


«my pleasure; it is to me, like victuals to a sick man-- it 
palls my appetite, for] plainly see, that nothing but distress 
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of the utmost’ horror will apen the eves of the veople 


[t would be well for the peupte of this country, if their eyes 
The horror and distress 


” 


were open before it is too late. 
predicted by Sir George has arrived; that hour which wis- 
dom might have averted has now arrived ; the storm has burst 
over us, and all is desolation, And vet a great proportion 
of the people are as listless and imert, as if all was joy and 
transport, Folly and frivolity have taken such a deep root 
in the country; that we shall shortly be fit only fora race 
of mountebanks, aud morrice dancers ; if we do not weke 
from our discraceful lethargy, aud vindicate our title to the 
What should we dread? 
The anger of mints 


name of men, The threats of 
men whom we cannot but despise? 
ters who cannot govern themselves, and vet would govern 
us, With a sceptre of iroi too massy to be wielded by such 
puny arms as theirs, Letthe Spenceans and such profound 
philosophers tremble at such execrable statesmen. They 
were only intended to guide lunaties; and aware of their 
own capacity, they would destroy our reason, to continue 
their sway, and entitle us to their protection, They imagine 
they have got rid of the question of reform, by their inf.- 
mous libel on the nation; that they have destroyed public 
meetings, by requiring sever housekeepers to sign requisi- 
tions for them; and empowering a magistracy which they 
consider venal to disperse all those assemblies the objéct of 
which they may not chance to like. But they are deceived. 
Not oaly scren, but seven hundred signatures can readily be 
obtained against them. The Magistrates ia many districts 
as in Cornwall, will not be the tools of such an oligarchy; 
and where afew wretches can be found to support their de- 
testable measures, the voice of the people will awe them in se- 
cret, and silence all oppositicn to the general will. It is 
not afew disaflected individuals with whom they have to 
encounter, Itis adiseontented nation ; a naticn that accuses 
them of all the miseries under which it labours, and all the 
impending evils which it dreads. ‘Phere is mo power ex - 
pable of controlling such a disposition, It can only be sa- 
tished| by signal retribution, Let us then all endeavour to 
rescue Our beloved country from the grasp of such an admi- 
Gur admired laws, our boasted constitution, our 
Shall the ap- 


peal to Englishmen be vain. Can there be a wretch so base, 


uistration. 


lives, our liberties, cry aloud for protection, 


out of the small borde of our oppressors, as to disregard the 
hell 


we become slaves ourselves, and breed slaves for future te- 


erles of his country, and the claims of his posterity, § 


rants, 


If there be one so base, so inean, so wretched, and 
WHY 


aoa 
Why then reward lim, heaven, 
And put a scourve in every honest hand, 
‘Po dash the coward naked though the world, 
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LETTERS OF THE BLACK DWARF. 
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The Black Dwarf to the Yellow Bonze at Japan. 
MINISTBRIAL R&SPONSIBILITY. 


|to introduce a similar maxim, with such @ consirection tu 
France. He might however take it now in ifs modern 
acceptation, without incurring the risk of any persona: 
I have heen led into these remarks by the obser- 
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ai 


danger, 
vation of Lord Bathurst, upon the question of the propriety 
of detaining Napotcon Buonaparte with so much rigour, 


Fg 


—~ 


There is nothing, my yellow friend, that amuses me so 


° 


nach in Eagland, as the idea of ministerial responsibility. 


[tis the very essence of nonsense; and no nation can be It is a common auswer here with the ministers, when they 


= 
~~ > 


produced that ever adinitted, or were duped by so palpable }are hard run for an argument, to reply, ‘‘ we are responsible 
for our conduct.” And the nation, never stopping to en- 


quire to whom this responsibilidy attaches, or is due, are ea- 


po 


- 


an inconsisteucy, There seems to be aleague against com- 


mon sense in the interpretation given to the English consti- 


fo ree 


| sily persuaded, that there can be no danger, while they have 
Talk to Lord Casticreagh about the 
atrocities cominitted in Ireland, lie will answer, ‘‘ I am res- 


tution; there is always plenty of mischief done, but 


- 
-———. 
ns 


nobody docs it; the King can do no wrong; is a maxim 
admitted on all hands; and with much reason it must be 


responsible ministers. 
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allowed, in all hereditary governments; for as the crown } ponsible for my conduct.” Ask George Canning why he ac- 
may fali into the bands of a fool, or an idiot, who can 
be 


Oa the other hand, however, as there 


cepted more money for ove year's salary at Lisbon than his 


* 


legally do nothing, it seems but fair that he should witole life of services has merited, and he too replies, “I 


Sat: 
se 


accused of vothing. am: responsible for my conduct.” Ask them collectively 


a 
~ 


may be a possibility of the crowa lighting upon the head of 


3 
aa eee ~~ 


why they have insulted the uation, and betrayed the popn- 
aknave, it appears strange that the same maxim should | larity of their master into suspicion, and they all answer, 
apply: and indeed Charles, and James, found no benefit 


but latter times have revived it in the 


“ we aie responsibie for our conduct!” and this is all the an- 


a 9 


from the axiom; swer, and all the satisfaction, that this nation governed by 


ez a 
= 


most extensive sense; and say that the ministers should be } responsible ministers can obtain. 


S= 
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accountable for the kaavery of their master, Yet consider- 


There was a time, indeed, when the Parlianrent was ac- 


a 


ing What ministers generally are, it seems a little hard upon 


‘ 
} 
“ 


, 
Wl 


customed to enquire a little into thi3 responsibility; but the 


them, to make them bear the knavery of any one in addition | ministry, fioding this troublesome, have got rid of it, by ren- 


to their own, which they commonly possess in quite a suffi-| dering the Parliament responsible too: for there is some ma- 


~ or 


~~ Te renee 
. 
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cieat quantity, But the miuisters are nevertheless very {gic in a responsibility, which quite alters the disposition to 


oe 


willing to bear all the blame; they never accuse their royal Jeuforce it. The ministers possess a majority ia both houses, 


— 


master of any error, but kindly bear all the responsibility. 
Assuming this, in the cammon course of things we should 


who are responsible to the ministers for their conduct; and 


— —— =H 
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the ministers being constitutionally respousible to the majo- 


Se 


occasionally expect to hear of a prime minister being hanged, frity, they balance the responsibilities against each other, and 


| onion 


aud w secretary of State, or two, sent to the hulks, or to 
Botany bay. 


thus make ‘‘ all things even,” ‘Tus you see, that all the 


em 


we 


But no such thing ever occurs; the minis- | objects of a direct tyranny may be gained through the me- 
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ters are responsible for all mischief; and there is abundance 
discovered every day, but nobody suffers; there is always 
a loop hole for the ministers to creep cut with their respon- 
sibility, ‘The King is confessedly responsible to nobody ; 
the ministers are responsible to themselves; and they no 
doubt fully satisfy themselves of the ‘necessity and justice 
of their measures, ‘There never existed a better scheme of 
vesponsibility in the world; and all parties seem content 
with their share of it. In ancieut times, there was a very 
coarse construction put upon the axiom that the King can 
do no wrong, When Voltaire returned from England to 
Paris, the French King, among other question, is said to 
have asked the wit, what the English meant, when they 
‘© Mean,” 
This 
satished his Majesty, and he entertgized no wish whatever 


asserted that ther King could do no wrong, 
answered he, ** why they mean ¢hey will not Jet him.” 


dium of forms, which were ordained to preserve freedom. 
The monarch being exempt from even an enquiry into his 
conduct, may be as extravagant, as luxurious, as debauched 
as he pleases, and yet reign securely, His ministers, depend- 
ent upon him, aud not upon the nation for their places, may 
flatter his vices, and supply bis profusion to maintain them ; 
and they bave only to account to their own dependents for 
the abuse of the power which they should hold for the benefit 
of the nation; the nation, lulled into a deceiiful security, 
reposes a fallacious confidence in mere forms, and wakes at 
last to ruin: the boasted constitution will then have only 
disguised the advances of despotism, instead of having.de- 
feaded the people against its attacks. Every encroachment 
strengthens the hands of power, and weakens the capability 
of resistance; the nation, whea it awakes, will find every 





limb in fetters * and be reduced silently to the condition of 


137 


claves; or be roused by despair to a convulsion that will 
burst every thing in its frantic agomies. 

Yet the mass of the nation seems unmoved, 
sbsorbs~every idea of patriotism, and the finer feelings of 


E.ing- 


Selfishness 


the heart are lost in the depravity of the inclination. 
land, my friend, exists no longer. ‘There wre some few who 
yet deserve the name of Englishmen, but the great mass is 
changed. I was led to expect that I should find a nation | 
jealous of its freedom, and proud of its liberties. On the 
contrary, I have seen them tamely surrender their privileges, 
and bend like Asiatics before the frown cf a satrap. Some 
difference, it is tiue, exists between the slaves of the cast, 
and the slaves of England. ‘The former acknowledge their 
masters, and were born to wear their chains: the latter | 
boast that they are free, and that they own no master, while 
their chains weigh them to the ground, aud the severest op- 
pression binds them hand and foot. Wouldst thou believe 


it’? 


. 


A law is now pending ia the legislature, which declares 
it to be a high offeuce for more than fifty people to assem- 
ble upon politica! affairs, without the licence of a magistrate, 
at whose bidding such assemblage is also commanded to 
Even I, a mere 


disperse. Such inconsistencies alarm me. 


stranger, attracted by the renown of this country to sojourn 
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for awhile beneath the protection of its Jaws, am now sud- 
denly deprived of their benc&t, and for ought I know, may 
to-morrow be incarcerated by an order from the office of a 
secretary of state. Ney my danger is imminent, for I have} 


+h] 


veen credibly informed that a magistrate deems my very 








name suspicious; and the landlady of the cerret where I 
lodge, often shakes her head with a suspicious feer when | 
order potatocs for dinner, a root cf which 7 happen to be 
r0re than commonly fond; but which has lately been here | 
deemed a treasonable sort of food, because some raggamiuf- | 
firs who were fattened upon it, pelted a man whom they call : 
here the Prince Regent with it, as he went to the house of 
legislature. A manlike thee would doubtless basten froma 
scene like this; but I have been so long untowardly treated | 
by fortuue, that her frowns are my amusement: A prison 

would bea comfortable home te cne who is tired of —_ 
Maen 


An alteration im his nature seems 


Gering, and sickened with the meanness of the world. 


4 ? 


2s surely Gecenerated, 


ao 
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to have takem place. A million cf animals, strong, vigorous, 
and six feet high, tremble before the arbitrary edicts ofa set 
of responsible minisicrs, while a pigmy like me finds his 
laughter in their fears, and scofting at the present race of 


E 





rion, and holds up to contempt the degradation of the 


country, Your well-wisher, 


nglishmen, turns over the history of their forefathers in de- | 
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CHANGE OF MINISTERS? 


.——o— 


It is now rumoured that a change in the adminstration 
will shortly take place. We are not yet able to present our 
readers with a correct list of the successors of the presenut 
ministers; but some of the appointments we have been ena- 


curately, 


an A 
as 


bled to ascertain, we believe, pretty 

Grimaldi bias been named as the new Chancellor of the 

Exchequer; the P--—e R--- t having been struck with his 

dexterity in picking pockets, and stealing in general, ata 

visit incog. to Covent Garden during the performance of 

Yet although Crinaldi is very clever 
- 


the last pantomime. 
not able to rival 
fiis task to be 


in his way, some people think he w 
the past pick-pockets of the treasury bench, 
sure will be something more difitculf than theirs has been; 
for there are but few pockets in the nation that have any- 


thing Jeft in them. 

Pack, the celebrated tumbler, is to succeed Mr, Canning, 
since he has no real business to perform, but only to play 
a few tricks to amuse the commons, In this department, the 
change is exanccted to give general satisfaction; because the 


new minister will waste no time in talicin but shew off his 


ae 
antics over the speaker’s chair, while the debaie goes on, 
A considerable saving will also be eflected in the salary, ay 
Rfr. Pack: has no disposition whatever for travilliig, and 
genercus'y Ceclines any fulure contingency af an enbassy to 
Lisdon, 
A variety of candidates are named for the office of Lord 
Castlercagh, but we have net positively heard who is the 


« 
favorite. We believe however that the harleguin, Bologna, 


, - 
stands the best chance; sinee tie part ofan expert polit. 


cian is to change as oflen as circumsiances may require, to 
Keep out of the clutchws of the clowns. 
equin will fail, as- being: defScient in impudenee, since he 


But perhaps the har- 


} 
has been hitherto accustomed to perform all his-tricks ina 
mask, which is not-the fashion at couri, 

Mother Goose has been mentioned as prime minister ; and 
as colden eggas are very wuch wailed, both at court and 
elsewhere, it is pot unlikely that the appointment may take 
place. ‘The only objection is, that the iutelleets of the old 
lady are rather weak, and the custom has hitherto been te 
¢chuse one more knave than fool: but as the nation is crying 
We shall 


not mention tie other candidaies for the premiereship, for 


out for reform, the change may be agreeable. 
if the preteasions of Mother Goose should be rejected, we 
hope the nation may not lose the benefit of the services of 
the present harmless premier, who would be the best of 
sood fellows, if he could be constant'y kept in good com+- 


pany. 
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POLITICAL LITERATURE. 
WAT. TYLER. 
Come !isten to a tale of times of old! 
SouTHEY ! 
The present poct laurcate, Mr. Southey, is a creditor of 
the public, for more than they are aware ; and we hasten to 
apprize them of their debt, that they may be grateful for the 
obligation, and honest in their payment, He has a strong 
title to their esteem. He is a friend to liberty ; 
micrely gone over to the enemies’ camp, to feed upon them, 
spy! no wonder that his birth-day 


and has 


and report progress as @ 
odes should be so infamously weak, 
muse flaps her drunken wings, and sighs in vain for flight :— 
10 wonder that he can neither find out the Regent's virtues, 
nor make any for him! He is a jacobin' wonderful to say, 
a republican! Do 


No wonder that his 


tlie. laureat is a jacobin, a levedier, and 
not complain any longer of the partiality of the court, ‘They 
will choose the Devil next fora royal chaplain ; they are so 
very charitable to starving talent, and so anxious to reward 
Genius. The author of Wat Tyler is at court ! and he must 
be highly pleased with being there, for it is a charming 
Hear what he savs of it: — 


When I gaze 
On the proud palace, and behold ONE MAN 
In the blood purpled robes of royalty, 
Feasting at ease, and lording over millions 
Fhen turn me to the hut ef poverty, 
And see the wretched labourer, worn with toil, 
Divide his scanty morsel with his infants, 
I sicken, and indignant at the sight, 
** Blush for the patience of humanity.” 


Yes, readers, this was said by Robert Southey, who now 
sings forth, or rather groans forth the praises of our present 
court, and advises the Princess Charlotte, that she is to imi- 


place. 


tate her father, as her father imitates the King! 
In his steady way, as in his father’s, he, 
Learn thou to tread! 

We must acquaint our readers that this tale of old times, 
was written at the commencement of the war with the 
French republic : 
cautious way to express Mr, 
In Wat Fyler’s time, the nation was also at war 


and the story of Wat ‘Tyler, adapted in a 
Southey’s opinion of that 
event ! 
with France, and thus Mr. Southey expresses himself ;-— 


Curse on these taxes! one succeeds anothe;, 
Our ministers, panders of a king's will, 

Drain all our wealth away, waste it in revels, 

And lure, or force away our boys, that should be 
The props of our old age, to fill their armies, 

And feed the crows of France: —year follows year, 
And yet we madly prosecute the war ! 

Dratning our wealth, distressing our poor peasants, 


Slaugbtering our youth, and al/ to crown our chiefs 
With glory! 1 detest the hedl-sprung name ! 
What matters me, who wears the crowa of France! 
Whether a Rich: rd, or a Charles possess it! 
They reap the glory, they enjoy the spotl— 
We pay, we bleed. --The sun would shine as e| eerly, 
The rains of heaven as seasonably fall, 
Tho’ neiéher of these ROYAL PESTS existed! 
Here is a brave Poct laureate for ye! here are truths for 
courts, But Mr. 


Southey is not one of your half-reformers : he is not satishe! 
Annual Parliaments aud 


Here is plain speaking with a vengeance. 


with half-advocating his opinions. 


universal suffrage, you see are already lrifles in his view :-—be 
seems to wish that with the Royal Pests all governmen!s 
should perish :—Hear him— 


Nay, as to that, we poor men should fare better. 

No legal robbers then should force away 

The hard earned wages of an honest tou : 

The Parliament for ever cries, more moncy ! 

The service of the state demands more money ! 

Just heaven! of WHAT SERVICE IS THE STATE? 

Hide thy diminished bead, immortal Paine! that tlev, 
a stern republican philosopher, should say as much, might 
be expected; but Mr. Southey says so: the poct laureate ot 
the Court! the favorite writer of the ministry! It is true he 
has provided us with an answer to his /as¢ important ques 
He adds in 


tion, which carries the reasoning back a little. 





the person of Wat Tyier— 


Oh | tis of vast importance; who should pay for 
The luxuries and riots of the court ? 
Who should support the flaunting courtiers pride, 
Pay fortheir midnight revels, an: rich garments, 
Did not the state enforce ? Think ye, my friend, 
That 1, a humble Blacksmith here at Deptford, 
Would part with wan six groats, earr’d by hard teil, 
All that f have, to massacre the Frenchmen 
Murder as enemies men | never saw! 
Did not the state compel me ? ! 
We hope the /aureate reads this over to his employers 
‘pied and theu. We dare not udvanee such seditious doce 
frines ourselves: hut surely when advanced from such hich 
authority, we may accord with them, w hout acrime. But 
as we advance further, we confess we read and tiemble. Sup- 
pose Mr. Cobbett had written, or Mr. Hunt had delivered, 
such a speech as the following, when they were advocating 
the cause of reform ;— 


Think of the insults, wrongs, and contumelies, 
You bear from your proud lords—that your hard toll 
Atsnures their fertile fields —you plow the earth, 








OEE i ee 


You sow the corn, you reap the ripened harvest, — 
Phcy rioton the pr oduce? ‘That, like beasts, 

‘hey sed? you with the land —claim all the fruits 
Which the kind earth prodaces as their own, 
The privilege, forsoota, of noble birth ! 
Ou on to freedom ; feel but your own strength, 
Be but resolved, and these cacti ‘tive tyrants, 


Shall shrink before your ‘CMECANCE. 





TUE 


Lt] 
Almost the very words of Watsen in the Waggon; and 
certainly the very ideas better spoken, Why is not Mr. 


Southey arrested, and sent to the tower, Tor ought we know, 


the whole plot of the late riots, was gathered from Mr. 
Southey’s There are to be found all the incidents, 
even to the summoning of the tower ; 
certain that ifa copy of Wat Tyler had been delivered to 


it would have produced 


s poem. 
aud we are morally 


each of the mob who could read, 
more effect than the usefess arms which they had recourse to 
musically in_ 
It is 


viclence to dbtain. Such of cur readers as are 


cined, may perhaps set the following song to music. 
only lamentation, and complaint is not yet quite exalted into 


high treason. 

Wretched is the infant’s lof, 
Born within the straw-roof'd cot ; 
Be le generous, wise, or brave 
He must oulv bea slave, 
Lone, long labour, litile rest, 
Sill to toil to be opprest, 
Prain’d by taxes of lis store, 
Panist’d wext for being poor. 
This 1s thie poor wretch’s lot, 
Born within the straw-reofd cot — 
While the peasant works—-to sleep: 
VMohat the peasant sows —to reap ; 
Gn the couch of ease to jie, 

Rioting in revelry ; 

Re F ie villain, 

Still to hoid despotic rule, 

‘irampling on his slaves with seorn, 

This is to be nobly born! 

The isolated express:‘ons would find famous sport for Sir 


A little 


ld torture the follewing lines iuto absolute high 


. ‘ane 
lye he foot, 


vaemey Gibbs, if he were now Attorney General. 


4} ceNRity woul 
treason — 


Why do we fear those avimals, called lords ? 
What is there in a name to fr inhten us ? 
Is not wy armas mighty as a baron’s? 
And again :— 
‘There is enough fer all:—Lat your proud baron, 
Stands up, and arrogant of strength exciaims; --- 
“Tam a lord, by nature | am noble ; 
‘Vhese tields are mine, tor | was born to them: 
Twas bern in the Cas/le---you, poor wretches, 
Whelped in the cottage, ure hy birth my slaves! 
Almights God? such blaspheniies are uttered! 
Ahinighty God Hee h blasphemies believed ! 


3) 


Again, he gives us a_ pretty versification of some of the 


yiost as dabei sentiments of the Rights of VWan--- 
Boldly demand vour long-forgotten riz 
Your sacred, your in: Wienable freedom. 
se bold, be resolute, | be merciful? 
And while you spurn the hated name of slaves, 
Shew you are MEN, 


shits, 


The character of the Archbishop is a master-piece of 


lle repre 


crilegious libel, on the part of the poet laurcate. 
cents him asa cold blooded villain; and an hypocritical liar: his 


BLACK DWARE. 





Southey is so far a traifor 





7 ] 


~ 


if 


politics are treachery, and his warfare deception; and every 
body knows how unlike this is to the character of a Chrisiian 
Bishop. He King “ to grant ail, 


the mob may ask, and then he remarks ; 


is made to advise the 


Meanwhile the troops you have already summoned 
Will gather round them ; them my ehrisdian power 
Absolves you of your promise: 

Lull them by promises; bespexk them fair, 


Go forth my hege. Spare not, if need require, 


A solemn oath to rati ify the treaty. 
yut ali 


represented as a bit of a coward; 


this holy advice, the King is 
he “trembles to go forth,’ 


he “* dreads their fury,” though there are no petatces thrown 


notwithstanding 


at him as yet. But the 4rceh-hypocrite is ready with some 


holy comfort too, which he administers in these lines :— 
Thereis divinity about your person; 

Jt is the sacred privilege of Kings, 

Howe'er they act, to vender ve account, 

'T' *y i ! “4 sa 
Jo man. The people have been taught this lesson, 
Nor can they soon forget if, 

the 


villainously inclined as the poet has power to represent hina. 


Thus advised, and comforted, King goes forth, as 


Ho meets Wat Tyler in Smithfield, and in the old eant tel!s 


the « 


anciint right 


daring peasant that the people should have used thei 
I 


of petitioning our 


of petitioning, if they were ayverieved, Jat 


though we are just/y proud in these days 


masters to use us well, and not beat us too much. Bir, 


to the coustitution that he even 
dares to profane the sacréd right of 


‘ j rs 


petitioning. Yes, by 


the head of Jupiter, Southey, the poel-laureale, in the 


nineteenth century, bas dared to ridieule the sublime liberty 
of petitioning! 

Vile wretch, weep tears of blood, for natural grief, 

To such a heart can furnish no relies. 

We are really shocked as we trauseribe the horrid speech 
of Ps We 


der us as only erecting 2 beacon 


‘er, on this subject, hee of our readers to eoust- 


upon the rock which it is 
advisable for them fo shen. 
King of England, 


‘Phgecwete, Pidd pity ts most week, 


Lhe severagn people ought to demand justice. 
I dead your subtects ‘gainst the lord’s anointed, 
Reeause Ais ministers have made him edious. 


His voke is heavy, and lis burthen gitevous ; 
Why do we carry on this fatal war, 
To force upon the Fronch a Kine th ‘ey hate ? 
Why are we sold like cattle in your markets, 
Deprive ‘dof every privilege of man? 
Must we lie tamely at our tyrants’ feet, 
And like your spaniels lick the hand that beat us 2 
While your wild projects wrest that little from us, 
Vhich might have cheer'd the wintry hour of age. 
‘The Parliament for ever asks more money: 
We tuiland sweat for money for your taxes ; 
Whiere is the benefit; w hat foo d@ reap we 
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From all the councils-of your government, 
Think you that WE should quarrel with the French? 
What boots to us your victories, your glories ? 
' Do you not claim the country as your own?, 
Do you not call the venison of the forest, 
The birds of heaven, your own? prohibiting us ; 
Even tho’ wanting food, to seize the prey - 
Which nature offers? 


This scditious and infamous harangue was very properly 
‘interrupted by the brave Sir W, Walworth, who got behind 
Wat Tyler and stopped his treasonable lungs, by a stab in 
Ake back; of which brilliant exploit the City of London is 
justly so proud, that it carries the assassin’s dagger embla- 
zoned upon the arms of the metropolis; an emblem of 
cowardice which the character and disposition of the city 
has not discredited in any part of its political eonduct. 
But we of course are very happy that the cause of religion, 
morality, suctal order, and regular government was so 
happily sustained even by a cowardly assassination ; and we 
are sorry that the poet-laurcate should have represented the 
gallant Sir William Walworth in so very unfavorable a 
Jight, by his inuendoes. He makes the King express him- 
self thus sarcastically, perhaps without meaning it; 


Walworth I must thank you for my deliverance, 
"Twas a bold deed to stab him in the parley ! 


‘But nothing escapes this arch-libelling poet-laureate. 
Even the trial by jury, that panacea for all political sores, 
he turns into the vilest ridicule, in the very teeth of royalty ; 


and laughs at the very strength of English jurisprudence, 


The Jibeller makes Sir John Tresilian exclaim— 


There’s notbing like 

A fair, free, open trial, where the king 

Can choose his jury, and appoint his judges! 

As if this was ever done in England, or any English 
King ever sbewed a disposition to do this, or any other 
atrocity, No, no, thank heaven, we are governed by Law, 
and according to Law; and if our governors occasionally 
make Jaws we do not like, or suspend those we do, it is no 
doubt all for our own good, though we do not perceive at 
present that itis so. We are blind and ignorant in those 
things, and, ‘as a great authority bas well observed, -‘ What 
have the people to do with the laws but to obey them.” We 
pass over a variety of passsges which deserve the greatest 
reprehension, as militating against all soeial order, to arrive 


at a mest singular and fortunate discovery, for which we | 
expect at least to be knighted, if there be any gencrosity at} 


court, 
The passages we allude to are :-— 


W hat does the government avail the peasant 2 
Wauld he not plow his field, and sow his corn, 
Aye, and in peace enjoy the harvest too, 

Tho’ neither King nor Parliament existed? 








Would he be warring even unto death 
With his French neighbours? think, ye sirs, 

If neither country had been cursed with a chief, 
The peasants would have quarrelled ? 
——~——'Phis great truth, 

Shall be confessed, be felt by all mankind, 
The electric truth shall run from man to man, 
And the blood-cemented pyramid of greatness, 
Shall fall before the flash! 

The ray of truth shall emanate around, 

And the whole world be lighted! 

The publication teems with this political blasphemy from 
beginingto end. And, but for the reason we shall assign in 
our important discovery, there is no question, but the pcet 
laureate ere this had been in custody, I: has been pretty 
generally thought that the ministers were at the bottom ot 
the late plot; and Mr, Southey seems to have been employe: 
as the agent and the instigator of the whole conspiracy. ©: 
course, on such a business he could not do better than con- 
sult his own book, for he had exhausted all bis facultic: 
in the composition. There are to be met with all the 
incidents that did take place: and all the reasoning that 
has been employed. It was not reform, but revoluiion that 
he advocated; but unluckily for him, the minor ageits 
had not read his book: they only followed the garbled cou- 
ments of Mr. Hunt and Mr, Cobbett. 
to reform parliament and to instruct the king; while the 
poet- laureate boldly exclaims all would be better though 
‘ neither king nor parliament existed.” Poor, wretched mar! 
What must he have felt, when obliged to solicit the law to 


prohibit the publication of opinions, written with so much 


They only wanted 


Forced to 
disclaim the favorite of his most careful nurture; a child of 


enthusiasm, and supported with so much zeal ? 


fancy, to which he once fondly hoped that a republican 
posterity would do ample justice; and in reading Wat 
Tyler forget the apostacy that brought him bread in his de- 
He has confessed 
himself guilt of throwing opinions like fire-brands amongst 


clining years. How is he degraded. 
the people, which he now says would lead them to destruc- 
tion, and to cure which he bas dared to mark his own disci- 
ples as fit objects of ministerial vengeance, and deserving of 
a halter as traitors to the state. In what does sucha man 
differ from the received opinion of the character of the De- 
vil?) The agency of hell ean do no more, than first seduce 
to sin, and then betray to punishment. 


ty 
To Correspondents, 


The First Number is re-printing, and may be had next week. 
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